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THE SEA GIVING UP ITS DEAD. “Sad 
DELIVERED AT THE TIME OF A COLLECTION \MADE FOR THE AMERICAN 

‘SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. rie 


« And the sea gave up the dead which were in it.”—Rev. xx. 13. 4 


Tue resurrection was a favorite theme with the Apostles. The fact 
of Christ’s having risen, was with them the crowning miracle of. his 
earthly course, and an irreftagable argument of his divine mission. 
The resurrection of all mankind by Christ’s power, to be judged at 
Christ’s bar, was one of the truths upon which the’ first. ministers. of. 
Se pune! sone © yen. a aye 0 all their hearers. Peter preach- 
ed this doctrine to the scribes of Jerusalem, ‘and, Paul proclaimed. it 
amid the philosophers:of Athens. And what thoughts struggle with- 
in us, as we look forward to’ such a change! These corruptible 
bodies shall stand again in the closest companionship with the souls 
that once inhabited them,—that at death deserted them but, which 
now have resumed them. According to the deeds done in the body, 
men are to be'judged. The term of probation closed when the spi 
quitted the bod! , and dropped it into the grave. The time of judg- 
meat Ieginn whte, that arays is. 0 med and that body- reani 
“that every one may receive the things done in his body.”* ‘We are 
prone, pethaps, to think too much of these perishable tabernacles. of 
clay. But we do not, my beloved hearers, think enough of them, 
unless beak mynd Spur cian Fut » a boating That Ste ote r 

rise again, endued with an indestructible existence, and capacitate 
for the endless bliss of heaven, or the eternal misery of hell,.>, :'. 


I, This great doctrine, the resurrection of the body, seems yet het, 
ter fitted than the kindred truth of the immortality of the soul, to v 
make a powerful impression on the mind of man, when fecelying: the 


*'2' Gor. v. 10. 
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gospel for the first time. The heathen may have heard of the exist. 
“ence after death of the immaterial spirit within him; but he thinks of 
that principle as something impalpable and unearthly, that he has 
never yet seen, and that is scarce the same with himself. He may 
have heard even that after. death he should still have a body. He 
may have been taught, as many an idolatrous creed teaches its vota- 
ries, that the soul shall pass after death into other bodies of the higher 
or the lower-orders of being. But this doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls cannot take the same hold on his mind as does the scriptural 
truth, teaching him. the resurrection of the existing body. The 
thoughts of the man, his fears, his hopes, and his plans have had 
reference chiefly to the body. Bring him to look.upon it as possible, 
that this,—the material frame-work in which he has. enjoyed or 
suffered, by which he has labored and acquired, which he has clothed. 
and fed, and in which he has sinned—this body, which in most of his 
thoughts, has been regarded as the whole of himself,—is to live again 
beyond the grave, and he is siartled. ‘Talk to him of the inward man 

of the soul, and he listens, as if you spoke of a stranger. But: bri 

your statements home to the outward man of his body, and he f 
that it is he himself, who is to be happy or to be wretched in that 
eternity of which you tell him. Hence a living missionary, in his 
first religious instructions to the king of a heathen tribe in South Af- 
rica, found him indifferent and callows to all his statements of the 
1, until this truth was announced. It aroused in the barbarian 


chief the wildest emotions, and excited an undisguised alarm. He 
had been a warrior, and had lifted up his spear against multitudes 
slain in battle. He asked, in amazement, if these his foes should all 
live. And the assurance that they should arise, filled him with per- 
plexity and dismay, such as he could not conceal. He could not abi 
the thought. A long slumbering conscience had been pierced thro 


all its coverings. Well do such incidents illustrate the fact, that He 
who gave the gospel knew what was in man, and infused into the 
leaven of his own word those elements that are mightiest to work 
upon all the powers of man’s soul, and to penetrate with their influ- 
oo the a e _ of ee’ society: an in our announcement 
of that gospel, we do well to adhere to the scriptural pattern gi 
us by the Author of the gospel. Many of the Sther doctrines of 
Christianity are almost insensibly modified, in our mode of presenting 
them, by the natural religion which intimates, if it does not establish, 
these or similar truths. But the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
y is not a doctrine of natural religion. It is purely a’ doctrine of 
révelation, and becomes known to us merely from the living oracles 
of Scripture. And as man’s reason did not discover it, it is not? for 
per reason to alter or amend the doctrine according to his caprices 
In what glorious and terrific imagery does the Scripture before us 
atray the sceries of the resurrection. In the heavens, thronged’ by 
angels in all their glory, is seen the descending throne. Upon it, in 
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THE SEA GIVING UP ITS DEAD. 61 
his own and his Father’s glory, sits the Son of Man, the crucified 
Nazarene, now the judge of quick and dead. . Before him the mate- 
rial heavens are rolled together as a scroll, and the elements melt 
with fervent heat. The creation cannot abide the dread presénce of 
its Creator, “ from whose face the earth and the heavens fled away ;” 
and yet they cannot escape it: “and there was found no place for 
them.” His bare word had accomplished the miracle of creation, 
and now by a kindred act of power, his mere glance shakes the world, 
and awes it into pea for the judgment. The old heathen 
talked of their “ cloud-compelling Jove,” whose eye gathered all the 
storms of the skies. But how mean is all this to the scriptural ima- 
of'a world-compelling Christ. ~ The trumpet sounds. The earth 
es with inward commotions. Its dead—its ancient dead—all the 
buried of forgotten tribes, and of antediluvian times, are coming ; 
more numerous than the hosts ever mustered by earthly captain to 
the battle, yet all their numbers infuse into them no co in meet- 
ing their Judge. They have no thought of resisting His power. 
Whatever the gods in whom they trusted once, they feel now the 
presence, and await the fiat-of the one true God, Maker and Judge 
of heaven and earth. The patriarchs, who lived when the world was 
ung, and the coming generations to be born long after our death, 
Yt shall have lived when that world had grown ‘old, shall, with us, 
stand before the judgment seat. From this tribunal there lies no ap- 
peal, and of the sentence now to be uttered there can be no reversal, 
and no revision. 

It will be a scene of solemn interest, not only as the rei bar 
man with his Redeemer and Judge, but from the meeting of manki 
together. The scriptural accounts of the judgment represent it as an 
occasion when we shall know ourselves at least. From their descri 
tions of that day, as a day of disclosures, when the secrets of all 
hearts shall be made manifest; they seem also to imply that we shall - 
know others, and be known by them. Without our consciousness of 
our own identity, there could evidently be no sense of guilt; and. 
without our knowledge of the identity of our fellow sinners, it seems 
to us, there could be no disclosures, such as the Bible predicts. Man 
then, in that gathering, will not only know himself, and know his 
God, but he will know his race. And this, to the sinner, will add 
ineonceivably to the terrors of that assembling. The ungodly -will 
meet there the righteous, who warned him in vain, and all whose 
warnings are about to be verified. Long forgotten emotions, and 
privileges undervalued and misimproved, will flash upon the memory, 
as the eye ¢lances on the face of some dead friend, with whom those 
feelings and opportunities were associated. The unconverted 
child of the’ Sabbath schools shall face his faithful teacher; and pa- 
rents and children, pastors and people, all the connexions which death 
had for a time sundered, shall'there recognise each other. It will be 
to some a fearful em Or they encounter there for the first time 
thos whose death they had éctasioned. The murderer will confront 
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his victim. Cain and Abel, who have been, perhaps, parted. from 
each other since the hour, when the fratricide fled from the scene of 
his crime, and the body of his brother lay breathless in the dust, will 
now meet again. The body which sunk beneath that murderous. blow, 
dealt by a brother’s hand, and the hand which inflicted that. blow, 
will be there, gathered again from the indiscriminate dust over which 
the world has trodden for scores of centuries. But if it be fearful to 
meet thus, any on whom we may have brought temporal death, how 
much more may the scene be dreaded, by those who have occasioned 
the spiritual death of others, as the scene of their meeting with the 
proselytes and admirers, whose souls they aided in ruining forever. It 
will be sad for Caiaphas to meet the innocent Messiah whom he adjudg- 
ed to death, though it was but the death of the body; but it would seem 
almost equally sad forthe Jewish High Priest to face there his kin. 
dred and friends, whose unbelief his arguments sealed, and whose im- 

nitence his example served to render obdurate and final, for upon 

em he will have brought the death of the soul. The meetings ‘of 
the resurrection will form, then, no small portion of its terrors. . This 
is the truth, upon which we would chiefly insist, from the part of 
Scripture now before us. We have considered, generally, the resur- 
rection of the dead. Let us proceed next to consider the dead of the 
sea, who are in our text distinguished from the rest of the dead; afd 
thence let us pass to the effects of their re-union with the rest of man- 
kind, who ended their mortal career elsewhere than on the deep. Our 
‘remaining divisions will be, therefore, 


Il. The sea giving up its dead. . 
If. The meeting of the dead, so given up of the sea, with the dead 
of the land. 


If. The sea will be found thickly peopled with the mortal remains of 
mankind. In the earlier ages of the world, when the relations of the va- 
rious nations to each other were generally those of bitter hostility, and 
the ties of a common brotherhood were little felt, the sea, in consequence 


of their a pats ignorance of navigation, served as a barrier, paring 
mutual 


the tribes of opposite shores, who might else have met only for 

slaughter, ending in extermination. Now that a more peaceful spint 
prevails, the sea, which once served to preserve, by dividing the na- 
tions, has, in the progress of art and discovery, become the channel of 
easier intercourse, and the medium of uniting ‘the. nations. It is the 
great highway of traffic, a highway on which the builder cannot en- 
croach, and no monarch possesses the power of closing the path, or 
engrossing the travel. Thus continually traversed, the ocean has be- 
come, to many of its adventurous voyagers, the place of burial. But 
it has been also the scene of battle, as well as the highwa of com- 
merce. Upon it have been decided, many of those conflicts which 
determined the dynasty or the race, to whom for a time should be 
committed the empire of the world. It was on the sea, in the fight of 
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Salamis, thatthe fleets of Greece and Persia contended, whether the 

ism and wealth of the East should extend their wideni 
over the freedom and arts of the West. It was in the’séa-fight of 





































Mi, Actium, that the imperial power of Rome, then claiming dominion 
W, over the world, was assured to A and his successors, and the 
ch way was prepared for the univ peace that reigned at our Savior’s 
to birth. On this element was fought the battle of Lepanto, where the ; 
ow right-arm of the Ottoman was broken. And, as we come down to } 
ed our own times, the fights of Aboukir, Trafalgar, and Navarino, all “4 
he contests upon the sea, were battles affecting in no slight degree the j 
It destinies of all Europe, and the civilized world. All these have serv- 
Ig ed to gorge the deep with the carcases of men. It has had, again, 
ri its shipwrecks. Though man may talk of his power to bridle the 
me elements, and of the triumphs of art, compelling all nature to do his 
mi work, yet there are scenes on the sea in which he feels his pro 
ser impotence. And when God lets loose his winds, and calls up his bil- 
hd lows, ‘man becomes sensible of his dependence. How many in gll 
ages, since commerce first began her voyages of profit or discovery, 
a | have perished in the waters, foundering in the midnight storm, driven 
the on the unsuspected rocks, engulphed by the whirlpool, or dashed 
Al winds against some iron-bound coast. Even in our own times, with 
| all our improvements in’ the art of navigation, and with all the ex- 
5 nditures that are incurred to increase the mariner’s security, it has 
Our | so calculated by some, that each year one thousand ‘ships are lost 
at sea. , 
The sea then has its dead. And when the trump is blown,’ the 
ead archangel’s summons to the judgment, the sea shall give up these: its 
long buried treasures. The gold and the jewels it has accumulated, 
the “ buried argosies,” with all their rich freight which it has swal- 
f lowed up, will be permitted to slumber unreclaimed ; but no relic that 
Pa has formed part of the corpse of a child of Adam will be left unclaim- 
— ed or unsurrendered in that hour. The invalid, who, in quest of 
health, embarked on the sea, and perished on the voyage, committed 
en to the deep with the solemn ceremonies of religion—the pirate, fl 
oe into the waves from a deck which he had made slippery with blood — 
x: the emigrant’s child, whose corpse its weeping parents surrendered to 
pint the deep on'their way to a land of strangers,—the whaler, going down 
lot — into death midst his adventurous employment,—the wretched 
the ve, perishing amid the horrors of the Middle Passage,—the sailar, 
: dropt from the yard-arm in some midnight gale,—the wrecked, and 
, the dead in battle, all will arise at that summons. The mariners of 
5 be all times, who have died on their loved element, those who rowed in 
Bu the galleys of Tyre or Carthage, or manned the swift ships of Tarsh- 
ish, will be there, together with the dead of our own days. The idolater, 
hich who sunk from some Chinese junk while invoking his graven images; 
ibe and the missionary of the cross, who, like Coke, perished on his way 
Ht off to preach the gospel to the heathen, or who, like Chamberlain, com- 


to return from the field of ‘missionary toil, with shattered 
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health, and all wearied and spent with labors for Christ, has expired on 
his homeward way—all, all shall be there. As these shall re-appear 
from the entombing waters, will their coming have no effect upon the 
multitudes who died on the shore, and whose bodies also the cemeteries 
and sepulchres of earth'shall on that day have restored? We have 
thus reached the last division of our subject. 


Ill. The meeting of the dead of the sea with the dead of the land. 


1. There must be, then, in this resurrection from the sea, much to 


awaken feeling in the others of the risen dead, from this, if from no . 


other cause: these, the dead of the sea, will be the kindred and near 
connexions of those who died upon the land. Among those whom the 
waters shall in that day have restored, will be some who quitted home 
expecting a speedy return, and for whose coming attached kindred 
and friends looked long, but looked in vain: The exact mode, and 
scene, and hour of their deaths have remained until that day unknown 
to the rest of mankind. And can it be, without feeling, that these 
will be seen again by those who loved them, and who through weary 
years longed for their return, still feeding “ the hope that keeps alive 
despair ?”? The dead of ocean will be the children and pupils, again, 
of the dead of the land. Their moral character may have been form- 
ed, and their eternal interests affected, less by their later associates on 
the deep, than by the earlicr instructions they received on shore, 
They may have exhibited on the deck and in the forecastle only the 
examples they witnessed in the nursery, and the tempers they che- 
rished, and the habits they formed in the home. When these. are 
restored, they are restored to witness for or .against their parents, and 
the associates of their childhood and youth. These last may have 
died on shore, but by their influence on the mariner, they have trans- 
mitted their own spirit and moral character over the wide waste of 
waters, to remote and barbarous shores. It cannot, in the very na- 
ture of the human soul, its memory, its affections, and its’ conscience 
remaining what they now are,—it cannot but be a scene of solemn in- 
terest; when the dead of the land shall behold their kindred dead of 
the sea. 

2. Let it be remembered, again, that a very large proportion of those 
who have thus perished on the ocean, will appear to have perished in 
the service of the landsman. The mariner will appear very generally, 
we say, to have found his watery grave while in the service. of those 
dwelling upon shore. Some in voyages of discovery, despatched ona 
mission to enlarge the bounds of human knowledge, or to discover new 
routes for commercial enterprize, and new marts for traffic. Thus 
perished the French navigator La Peyrouse, whose fate was to the men 
of the last generation so long the occasion of anxious speculation. Still 
greater numbers have perished in theservice of commerce. The looms 
and forges of Britain could not continue to work, and famine would 
stalk through her cities, did not herships bear abroad the manufactures 
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of her artisans to every’clime. “It‘is to the sailor we owe it that the 
cottons of Manchester, and the cutlery of Birmingham reach even the 
wigwams of our western Indians. Literature employs and needs the 
seaman, and the scholar beyond the Alleghanies studies books that 
were purchased for him in ‘the book-fairs of Germany, and brought 
across the sea by the adventurous mariner. And look to the home, and 
see how many of its delicacies, and luxuries, and adornments are brought 
tous from abroad by the sailor’s skill and enterprize. And our agri- 
culture needs his aid.. The grains of the North, and the cotton of the 
South would find little vent, were not the swift ships-ready to bear 
them to a market. They have served the. church afoo: By them the 
Pilgrim Fathers reached a refuge on these shores, and found a home. . 
By them the missionary has been wafted to his station in the heathen 
world. As.a people we are under special obligations to the art and 
enterprise of the navigator. We are a nation of emigrants. The 
land we occupy was discovered and colonised by the aid ‘of the mari- 
ner. The seaman has, then, ‘been employed in our service. And as 
far as he was our servant, doing our work, we were bound ‘to care for 
his well-being ; and if he perished in our service, it was surely our d 
to enquire whether he perished in any degree by our fault. The ten’ 
commandments describe the duties of the employer as well as those of 
the parent. Care for the servant as well as the child was one of the 
lessons of Sinai. ‘ And though literally the servant named in the Deca- 
logue might be only the servant of the household, not he who does ser- 
vice for us at a distance ; yet the spirit of these commandments is 
not to be confined by so close and literal an interpretation. When our 
Savior was asked, “ Who is my neighbor?” he pointed the enquirer to 
the remote and alien Samaritan. All whom we can reach, and all 
whom we use in service, mediate or immediate, we should seek to bene- 
fit, as far as our power and influence extend. 

3. Others of those buried’in the waters have lost their lives in de- 
fence of those upon the shore. In the last of our wars with the mother 
country, the navy was regarded as the right arm of our defence, under 
God, from the foreign foe. And so it has been with other lands. 
Their possessions, their liberties, their families and homes, have been 
protected by the deaths of those whom they have never known, but 
who expired, fighting their battles, leagues away, on the deep sea, 
Are no obligations imposed on us, in behalf of those who have thus 
befriended us, and in behalf of their successors and associates? Cana 
nation claim the praise of common honesty or gratitude, who neglect 
the moral and spiritual interests of these their defenders ? 

4.’ Let us reflect, also, on the fact, that many of those who have per- 
ished on the’ waters will be found to have perished through the neglect 
of those living on shore. We allude not merely to negligence in pro- 
viding the necessary helps for the navigator. The Government, that 
should leave the shoals and reefs in its harbors unmarked by buoys, 
and that, along a line of frequented but dangerous sea-coast, should rear 
no light-houses, would be held guilty of the death of all shipwrecked . 
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in consequence. But may there not be other classes of neglect equally 
or gen fatal ? oy who has neglected rat ae in- 
struct his child, until that child, impatient of all restraint, rushes awa 
to the sea as a last refuge, and there sinks, a victim to the sailor’s 
ferings or thesailor’s vices, can scarce meet, with composure, that child in 
the ter when the sea gives up its dead. Or if, as a community, or.as 
churches, we shut our eyes to the miseries of the sick and friendless 
seampan, or to the vices and oppressions by which he is often ruined for. 
time and eternity, shall we be clear in the day. when inquisition is 
made for blood ? No, unless the church does her full duty, or in other 


words, reaches in her efforts the measure, of her full ability, for the | 


Spiritual benefit of the seaman, her neglegt must be chargeable upon 
her.. Now, in the Savior’s description of the condemnation of sinners 
at the last day, it will be obsérved, that he selects instances, not of sins 
of commission, but of sins of omission, as destroying the world. “In 
as much as ye did i not,” is the ground of the doom pronounced, 
a7, not the perishing sailor take up most of the items of that sentence, 

d charge them home upon many of the professed disciples of Christ ? 
Neither by influence, nor prayers, nor alms, did they relieve his tempo- 
ral and spiritual destitution, when hungry, or thirsty, or sick, or na- 
ked, or in prison. And far as this neglect operated to form the habits 
that hastened his death, and led, perhaps, to his eternal ruin, so far it 
cannot be desirable to think of meeting him again, among those who 
shall rise in the last day from the ocean depths, to stand with us before 
the j ent seat. 

5. Many, we remark lastly, of the dead of the sea will be found to 
have been victims to the sins of those upon shore. Those who haye 
perished in unjust wars waged upon that element, will az have no 
quarrel of blood against the rulers that sent them forth ? e states- 
men, the blunders or the crimes of whose policy the waters have lo 
concealed, must one day face those who have been slaughtered by their 
recklessness. How many of the victims over whom the dark blue'sea 
rolls its waters have perished, year by year, in the nefarious slave 
trade.. Such is the large proportion of the miserable children.of 
Africa who die on the voyage, that, along the ordinary course of the 
slave ship from the eastern shores of Africa to our own continent, the 
deep must be strewn, and the bottom of the sea, at some portions of 
the way, paved with the remains of those who have been torrMfrom their 
country and home, by the orders or connivance of the slave-trader, to pe- 
rish on the ocean. In the day of the resurrection that galaxy of skeletons 
will rise ; and the voice of wailing and accusation, stilled for centuries 
beneath the waters, will be lifted up to be stilled no more forever. And 


so it may be said of every other form of wickedness, of which those’ 


that sail in our ships are rendered the instruments or the victims. The 
keeper of the dram shop, or the brothel, where the sailor is taught to 
forget God and harden himself in iniquity, will not find it a light thi 

in that great day of retribution, to encounter those whom he made his 
prey. The seaman may not have died on the premises of his tempter, 
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in drunken riot ; but out upon the far ocean he may have carried the ha- 
bits there acquired, and died, the victim of intemperance, or profligacy, 
in ‘a climate far removed from that where. he was first lessoned in the 
ways of ruin; sinking perhaps in a shipwreck caused as many ship- 
wrecks have been caused, by the intoxication of the commander or 
his crew. But the sea does not contain all the victims among its sons, 
who have thus been destroyed by the vices learned of the Tendainiie 
Many a sailor thus corrupted has perished on shore in a drunken broil, 
or pined away in some foreign hospital, or ended his days in a prison. 
Human laws seized not on those who first ensnared him ; but: will di- 
vine laws be equally indulgent, or equally remiss? The literature of 
the shore will be called to account for its influence on the character 
and well-being of the seaman. The song writer, who, perhaps, a 
hungry and unprincipled scribbler, penned his doggrel lines in some 
garret, little careful except as to the compensation he should earn, the 
dirty pence that were to pay for his rhymes, will one day be made to 
answer for the influence that went forth from him to those who shouted 
his verses, in the night watch, on the far sea, or perchance upon some 
heathen shore. The infidel, who may have sat in elegant and letter- 
ed ease, preparing his attacks upon the Bible and the Savior, thought 
little, probably, but of the fame and influence he should win upon the 
shore. But the seeds of death which he scattered may have. been 
wafted whither he never thought to trace them. And in that day 
of retribution, he may be made to lament his own influence on 
the rude seaman whom he has hardened in blasphemy and impiety ; 
and who has sported with objections derived by him at the second hand 
or third hand from such writers, whilst he figured amongst his illiterate 
and admiring companions, as the tarred Voltaire or Paine of the fore- 
castle and the round top, the merriest and boldest scoffer of the crew. 

The meeting, then, of the dead of the land with the dead of the sea 
will be one of dread solemnity, because of the ties of kindred and 
influence that bound them together,—and because multitudes of those 
buried in the deep died in the service of the landsman, or in his de- 
fence, many by his neglect, and many as the victims of the varied 
wickedness in which he had instructed, hardened, or employed them. 
Those who have been allied in sin, and accomplices in transgression, 
will find it one of the elements of their future torment, to be associa- 
ted together in the scenes of the last judgment, and in those scenes 
which lie beyond that day. The animosity. revenge, and hate of the un- 
regenerate heart, then released from all restraint, and exasperated by 
despair, will find vent; and rage uncontrolled through the sinner’s long 
eternity of wo. . 

In conclusion, let us dwell on some of the practical results of the 
theme we have considered. 

1. The dead shall rise, all shall rise, and together. From the land 
and from the sea, wherever the hand of violence, or the rage of the 
elements have scattered human dust, shall it be reclaimed. And we 
rise to give account. We rise to be judged. If, my hearers, we 
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would anticipate that judgment, we might, as the apostle assures us, 
it, “for if we would judge ourselves, we should not be judg- 

ed.” * If feeling our sins, we do, as penitents, confess and fo 

them, and flee to Christ and implore the Spirit, the dawn of that da: 


will bring to us’no terrors, and the sound of that trump be the wel. | 


come summons to a higher degree of blessedness.  Cleansed in the 
Savior’s blood, renewed by the Spirit, and arrayed in the righteous- 
ness of Christ, we may in that day stand accepted, confident, and fear- 
less. But, out of Christ, judgment will be damnation. 

2. If the re-appearance from the seas of the sinner, who perished in 
his sins, be a thought full of terror ; is there not, on the other hand, 
joy in the anticipation of greeting those who have: fallen asleep in 

rist, but whose bones found no rest beneath the clods of the valley, 
and whose remains have been reserved under the waters until that 
day, while, over their undistinguished resting-place, old ocean with 
all its billows has for centuries pealed itsstormy anthem? Then to see 
them freed from decay, and restored to the friends in Christ who had loved 
and bewailed them—this will be joy. Ensure, christian parent, the con- 
version of your sea-faring child, and then, whatever may betide him, 
it shall be well. His body may rest as safely amid coral and sea- 
weed as in the church-yard ; and his soul fly as swiftly to the bosom 
of Christ from the midst of engulphing waters, as from a death-bed, 
rae by all the watchfulness and all the sympathy of weeping 

e 

3. This community especially owes a debt to that class of men, 
who go down to the sea in ships, and do business in the great waters. 
The providence of God seems to indicate that our city is yet to be- 
come the Tyre of this western world. Some have estimated the sea- 
men who yearly visit our port at more than seventy thousand, and 
suppose the average number constantly in our harbor to be from three 
to five thousand. Contributing as they do to the comforts and pros- 
perity of every home, and guarding as in time of war, they do this 
commercial metropolis, do they not demand and deserve a still in- 
creasing share in our sympathies and aid ? 

4. It is, again, by no means the policy of the church to overlook so 
influential a class, as is that of our sea-faring brethren. They are in 
the path of our missionaries to the heathen. If converted, they might 
be amongst their most efficient coadjutors, as, whilst unconverted, 
they are among the most embarrassing hindrances the missionary must 
encounter. They have, it should be also remembered, in their k 
ing, the highways of the earth, along which travel its literature, its 
commerce, and its freedom. What would be thought of the states- 
manship or patriotism of the man who, in time of war, should pro 
surrendering to the enemy all the roads and bridges of the land, in 
hopes of retaining possession of the rest of the territory? The mere 
proposal would be regarded as combining folly the most absurd, and 
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treason the most disastrous. Yet what else is the church doing, if she 
relinquish the seafaring class to the influence of sin and to the will of 
the destroyer of souls?. She would be proposing virtually a most 

ruinous truce with satan, when resigning these to his unresisted con- 

trol, and offering to abandon to his keeping the keepers of the high- 

ways of the nations. 

5. While humbled in the review of her past negligence, and in the 
sense of present deficiencies, as to her labors for the seaman, the 
church has yet cause for devout thankfulness in the much that has re- 
cently been done for the souls of those who go down to the sea in 
ships, and in the ig seg change that has already been wrought in 
the character of this long neglected class of our fellow-citizens and 
fellow-immortals. God has poured out his spirit even on the incipient 
and uncertain efforts of his people; and from many a cabin and fore- 
castle the voice of prayer even now ascends, and on many a deck the 
words of this salvation are read. ‘“ Let us not be weary in. well- 
doi 99 

6. And now, lastly, we ask each of you: In that day, when earth 
and sea shall meet heaven in the judgment, where do you propose to 
stand? Among the saved, or the lost—the holy, or the sinful—at the 
right hand of the Judge, or at his left? Purposes of partial reforma- 
tion or of future repentance cannot save you. Christ is now waiting 
to be gracious. He who will at last appear as the Judge, now comes 
as the Redeemer. He is now an Advocate; soon he will be the 
Avenger. Heaven stoops to win-you. Hell rises to allure and de- 
stroy you. Oh, yield not tosatan. Reject not Christ; for the J 
is at the door. And not this soul only of yours, but this body 
must live—must live forever: and can you wish itto live in: endless, 
hopeless misery? A throbbing brow, or an aching tooth, are now 

cient to embitter all the enjoyments of life. What will it be 
when the rym | is cast into torment? Can you desire to _ 
our impenitent friends, to d an eternity together in growi 
‘od fe x soualtadionrsdlitd your = ‘fends, a godly father, 
or a praying mother, and catch your last glance of pe Fines last 
sight of happiness, as you see them mounting to glory, whilst you sink 
ourselves into the sea of fire—the lake that burneth with fire and 
arses forever and ever ? 
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RELIGION OUR LIFE. 


‘Tt is not a vain thing for you, because it is your life.”—Derur. xxxii. 47. 


Noruine is more common than for men to insist upon the superla- 
tive importance of their own particular theory, business, or profession. 
Whatsoever is connected with ourselves, we are very apt to overrate, 
while the interests and affairs of others, we are likely in the same pro- 
portion to undervalue. _ This is the spirit of the world; this is human 
Lature as it is. 

In a great multitude of minds, this principle is made the basis of 
judgment respecting the work of the Christian minister. When we 

abor to dissuade our hearers from sinful deeds and pleasures, and 
urge the superior claims and comforts of religion, we are regarded as 
actuated by this common selfishness ;—as attaching special importance 
to faith, repentance, hope, and a holy life, merely because, as pro- 
fessed disciples and teachers of Christianity, we feel in such subjects a 
peculiar interest. We are often considered as acting professionally— 
consistently enough, perhaps—and yet only professtonally—and as, 
therefore, liable to over-estimate the value of our avowed object. 
Hence the stress which we lay upon the belief of gospel doctrine, and 
the practice of gospel precept, is frequently deemed to be dispropor- 
tionate and extravagant, and many feel themselves at liberty to make 
such abatement from the pressing demands of our message, as may 
best suit their own convenience. 

But, allowing that this professional ultraism is the common fault of 
selfish humanity, and allowing also that the occupants of the pulpit 
are personally the subjects of the universal frailty of our race—selfish- 
ness—is it not possible that the religion which we recommend is - 
exempt from the application of a rule which may belong to other 
cases, and that when we declare it to be above all things important, 
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we utter only.the words of truth and soberness, from which no deduc- 
tion is allowable ? If the Bible be true—and it remains to be proved 
that it is not true—then personal religion is the one thing needful, 
and our rey and pleadings, and beseechings, and warnings, 
come not under the head of overheated enthusiasm ; and the str 
language we can utter, and the most vigorous action we can employ, 
are not only justified but imperiously demanded. 

The passage before us will amply sustain me in my position, and 
bear me out in urging you, one all, to seek rirst the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness. It is the language of Moses, a man of 
extraordinary learning, experience, and practical wisdom; and it is 
the more worthy of consideration from the fact that it was uttered at 
the advanced age of one hundred and twenty years, and near the 
conclusion of a well-spent life. He had long been the guide and 
instructor of Israel; had participated in their joys and sorrows, their 
dangers and deliverances, and had officiated between them and Jeho- 
vah as a subordinate mediator, typical, in some respects, of the On 
Mepiator—THE Man Curist Jesus. Through him had the God of 
their fathers communicated his will to the people, and through him 
had the confessions and desires of the people been spread before God 
in the clouded mount. He has now arrived with his migratory host 
in the vicinity of the Promised Land, and he takes occasion to address 
the people most tenderly and faithfully upon subjects of the deepest 
interest to their future welfare. He speaks with a fervor and an unc- 
tion that show how profoundly he feels his responsibleness to God, 
and how earnest is his solicitude for the spiritual good of his beloved 
charge. It was his farewell discourse; and no sooner was it con- 
cluded, than God commanded him to ascend mount Nebo, look at the 
long-sought Canaan, and die. He addressed his flock no more, ex~ 
cept to impart his final blessing. This was soon: done, and God took 
him to his reward. 

This, therefore, is the language of a man who stood, and who knew 
that he stood on the border of two worlds. He understood and felt 
what he,said. He spoke of the value of religion; and as he looked 
back on time, and forward into eternity, he testified to its importance 
as beyond all comparison :—It is not a vain thing for you, because it 
is YOUR LIFE. ' 


I. It is Nor a vain thing. This it would be very easy to show, for 
its truth is confirmed by the testimony of all scripture and of all Chris- 
tian experience. But the very terms of the negative imply a strong 
affirmation. If I say of a thing that it is not empty, I mean that it 
contains something. If I say that it is not worthless, I mean that it 
is valuable.. And I use the negative form of expression to give the 
greater emphasis to an affirmative proposition. So when I say that 
to be a Christian is not a vain thing, I mean to be understood, and 
doubtless am understood as saying that it is positively excellent and 
desirable. To possess the Christian’s heart and the Christian’s hope 
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to love God supremely, and feel a spirit of charity towards all man- 
kind, is not an imaginary, but a real good; not a shadow, but a sub- 
stance ; not an exterior show, but, an internal solidity ; not a matter 
of indifference, but o! absolute necessity. No consideration in the 
universe is so important to you as the salvation of your soul. No 
question involves so much of your real interest, as this oft-repeated but 
grievously neglected one, Are you a Christian ? 


Il. It 1s your life. Strong as is the implication of the negative, the 
affirmative is infinitely stronger. How significant and emphatic the 
expression—ZIt is your Lire. The convalescent invalid says of a par- 
ticular medicine, “ It is my life,”—-meaning that it has afforded essen- 
tial relief, and is restoring his health. The literary man says of his 
books, “They are my i," —ienplying that they are indispensable to. 
his comfort, improvement, and usefulness. So when we affirm that 
the religion which we recommend, is your life, we use the words with 
a similar meaning, and yet with a meaning that is infinitely more 
accordant with truth. We would fain impress upon your minds the 
conviction, that ¢o you this religion is more important than anything 
else within the range of human or superhuman conception. To your 
well-being, as a moral and an accountable agent, it is indispensable. 
It involves all that is really valuable in time and in eternity. It is 
your life. Measure the import of the expression—your life! Said 
satan—and well he knew—All that a man hath will he give for ms 
ure. The religion of Jesus Christ is your life, and when you come 
to view it as such, you will surrender everything else for its sake, 
What would not each of the ill-fated Lexington’s company, or the 
Pulaski’s, or the Albion’s company, have given, in their fatal hour, 
for the means of escape from a watery grave—for something, no mat- 
ter what, which they might have embraced as their life, and by the 
help of which they might have been restored to their homes and their 
kindred? And in the dread scene of the world’s conflagration, or 
even in the hour of death, who of my impenitent hearers will not 
count the religion of the Bible as of infinite worth, and mourn that it 
cannot then be secured? Of the few that escaped from those wrecks, 
who did not value, as above all price, the means of preservation ;— 
who would have sold upon any terms the plank, the settee, the cotton 
bale, or the life-preserver, that buoyed him up, and bore him oy 
away from the scene of ruin? “ Part with this! It is my life! 
pn 5 can offer me no equivalent for it!”? And where is the believer, 
as he considers what religion has done for him, and is now doing for 
him, and promises still to do for him both in time and in eternity, 
who would not feel that in relinquishing his hold upon the religion of 
Christ, he was letting go his all? It 1s not a vain thing for me, de- 
clares every Christian under the whole heaven, because it is my LIFE, 
On this I lay my soul ; I cling to it asa life-buoy. Part with this; | 
and I am lost forever! : 

When, however, I assert, upon divine authority, that personal reli- 
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ion is indispensable, I do not mean to say that you cannot disregard 
ae ato I know full well that me can, or, while I wonder 
how you can, I see that many of you do neglect it as if it were a vain 
thing, rather than your life. But I know also that you cannot neg- 
lect it without displeasing God, and incurring to yourselves infinite 
demage. You may indeed dispense with faith, and prayer, anda 
holy life; but the results will be that you must dispense also with all 
the blessedness of present piety, and that God will surely dispense with 
your presence in heaven. You may, if you choose, despise the 
riches of his goodness and forbearance, not realizing that the goodness 
of God leadeth thee to that repentance which is unto salvation ; but 
you cannot do it without treasuring unto yourself wrath against the 
day of wrath, and revelation of the righteous judgment of God. 
ther you shall or shall not embrace the great salvation, is not a 
ion which you may decide either way with equal innocence or 
equal safety. e religion of the Lord Jesus is your life ; irreligion 
is your deuth. The Great Alternative is, Repentance or Perdition. 
elcome the Savior to your heart, and you are happy forever. Re- 
ject him, and it will cost you everlasting damnation. 
When we say that personal religion 7s not a vain thing for you, be- 
cause it is your life, we mean that it is essential 
1. To your peace of mind. 
Of the wicked, God himself has said, that to them there is. no 
True as are all his declarations, he has made no other statement that . 
is sustained by so many corroborative facts. You who are impenitent 
have never enjoyed one half hour of true peace of mind such as you 
would venture to say upon.a dying bed was happiness. Seldom, dur- 
ing your waking hours ;—never, except when your consciences are 
lulled into slumber by the stupefying influence of some narcotic error, 
or of sensual indulgence, or of absorbing worldliness—never are you 
free from uncomfortable apprehensions touching the soul’s futurity. 
You may labor to disbelieve the Bible ; but, even if you succeed, the 
difficulty is not remedied. Infidelity, in none of its forms, can fur- 
nish a substitute to pacify the restless spirit. Should you, blinded by 
the sophistry of the senses, persuade yourself that the word of God 
does not mean what it says with respect to the character and the end 
of the wicked, you gain nothing even on the score of genuine comfort. 
There is still in your bosom the worm that dieth not, the original 
and eternal cause of inquietude and wo. And just in proportion to 
your zeal and activity in defending such error, do we discover evidence 
of your inward restlessness and dissatisfaction. Through the very means 
by which you would convince us that you are happy, you betray the 
proofs of a misery that devours the heart with a vulture’s appetite. A 
mind unreconciled to God is any where and every where a miserable 
mind. Engage in any pursuit, travel to any country, mingle im any 
society, the occasion of unhappiness remains, It is unpacified con- 
science—unrenewed moral nature—a part and parcel of yourself. One 
of your own number, more frank than his fellows, has confessed it :— 
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« What exile from himself can flee? 

To foreign lands and realms remote, 

Still, still pursues where’er I be, 

The blight of life—the demon—Thought.” 


Your only alternative, aside from submission to the gospel, is to lay 
that harrassing disturber, conscience, asleep by the use of some spiritual 
soporific, such as satan and his agents are ever ready to prescribe and 
to furnish. This has sometimes done, and the soul has not arous- 
ed from its night-shade influence, until the body has been wrapped in 
its shroud, and the soul itself girded with eternal fire! But not unfre- 


quently has conscience, touched by the electric power of the Spirit of . jj 


od, started from its forced dormancy, and rung through the soul the 
tocsin of alarm, until there have stood up before the sinner the hideous 
spectres of wasted years, and murdered privileges, and he has shud- 
dered, like a leaf of autumn, “with a fearful looking for of judgment} 
and fiery indignation.” Have you not moments, when thoughts of 
eternity and retribution will intrude unbidden and unwelcome, causing 
every joy to pall upon the senses, every dream of pleasure to vanish, 
every hope to wither, and overspreading earth and heaven with a gloom 
that, like Egyptian darkness, may be felt? You wish that you had 
never been born, and, could you be sure that death would annihilate 
the thinking principle, you would seek death as a refuge from the 
lashings of the inward executioner. ye 

Now, as the appointed remedy of this deep-seated and otherwise in- 
curable evil of the soul, the religion of Jesus is not a vain . thing 
you, because i$ is your life. By reconciliation to God, through the 
mediation of the atoning Savior, you can obtain “ the peace that pass- 
eth all understanding”—peace of mind—and in no other way can 


you obtain it. I speak not at random; I speak upon Scripture author- ' 


ity ; I speak from personal experience ; I speak with the concurrent 
testimony of all Christians on earth and inheaven. Upon this subject 
you are not competent judges, for you have made trial of nothing but 
the world, and worldly expedients. We have tried both the world 
and religion, and, upon our credit for veracity, and as believers in eternal 
retribution, we assure you that, being in Christ new creatures, and the 
possession of “good hope through grace,” are productive of the only 
peace that is worthy of the name. “ Peace I leave with you,” says 
the faithful Redeemer, “ my peace I give unto you; not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you.” 

O yes, dear hearer, if there be a difference between the dread of hell 
and the hope of heaven, between the corrosions of conscious guilt and 
the soothing assurance of affectionate forgiveness, between the maniac 
pleasures of sin and the rational satisfactions of piety, then is the 
Christian happier than the impenitent sinner. 

Appeals to men’s inéerests upon this subject, I am well aware, avail 
but Kittle. No man becomes a Christian solely under the influence of 
such motives. But as the example of Moses, and of the prophets and 
apostles, and even of our Lord Jesus Christ, will justify such appeals, 
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[ hesitate not to place before you in all their the inducements 

ou have to’abandon sin and. perfect holiness inthe fear of God. It 
is for your interest as a being susceptible of pleasure and pain, to ac- 
cept the overtures of the gospel message. In no other way can you 
insure mental tranquillity, or escape the anguish of an irritated and-up- 
braiding conscience. “ The way of transgressors is hard.” “It is 
hard for thee to kick against the pricks.”’ So long as you cherish sin 
in your bosom, i will bite like a serpent and sting like an adder. 
But put it away, and take to your heart the gospel that bringeth sal- 
vation, and you shall know what is meant by peace in believing. Its 
balmy influence shall be to the soul emollient, healthful and invigora- 
ting, fitting it for duty on earth and felicity in heaven. 

Need I say more to convince you that religion is not a vain thing for 
you, because at ts your life? 1 add, then, that it is essential . 

. 2. To your support under the trials of lie. 

You are called, in the providence of God, to suffer some painful be- 
reavement. Yourparents are smitten down, and you are left an orphan, 
homeless and friendless, in a cold and selfish world. Or the child © 
which God has given you, and which your affections have embraced 
with idolatrous.strength, droops and withers in your arms, and you are 
obliged to lay it away with the sleeping dead. Or the companion of 
your life is suddenly torn from your side, and in all the desolateness of 
widowhood, like the vine, whose a oak has been riven by 
heaven’s lightning, you lie prostrate and helpless, with your thousand 
divided tendrils quivering and bleeding. What, in such circumstances, 
what can you do without the consolations of the Christian religion ? 
If the mines of both hemispheres were to empty thei glittering trea- 
sures at your feet, would you feel indemnified for your loss? ‘What 
can the whole world do for your relief? Can you mention any thing 
connected with earth that has power to sooth your anguish, or allay 
the surges of a mind that is now emphatically like the troubled sea 
which cannot rest? Go, ye worldlings, to the recently bereaved ;— 
to her whose poignant affliction has drawn around her~ the sympathy 
of thousands ;—go and offer all ye have to give, and you only inflame 
the griefs which need to be assuaged. She asks not that you would 
restore her dead to life ; she asks not that you recover from ocean’s 
depths the cold, blanched form ot the loved one who left her and never 
returned ;—but she asks that you will point her to a Friend in whose 
ear she can tell all her sorrows, and not be mocked with the plea of 
inability to relieve ;—she asks for the outstretching of an arm on which 
she can lean, assured that it will sustain her confiding spirit ;~-she asks 
for the-interposition of one who can say to the billowy deep of her 
soul, peace, be stil, and there shall be a great calm. Ye children of 
sense and earthliness! Ye-votaries of a Christless philosophy! Ye 
repudiators of the Bible! What can ye do to alleviate the woes of the 
stricken one? Stand off with your folly, and give’ place to the reli- 
gion of Him who came fo bind up the broken hearted, to give beauty 

Jor ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of praise for the 





spirit of heaviness ;—of Him who says, Leave thy fatherless children 
and let thy widows trust in me ;—of Him who ‘can so rectify the 
views and feelings that the sufferer shall cheerfully and serenely say; 
The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name 
of the Lord. The Christian religion, cordially embraced, administers 
— the needed solace. this it does, not by restoring the 
ost—not by destroying the sensibility of natural affection—but by 
producing such a spirit of pious resignation to the divine will as stanches 
the streaming grief, and binds up and heals the wound. The: sove- 
reignty of God is acknowledged, his wisdom is seen and adored, and 


submission is felt to his ways as distinguished by equity and benevo- . | 


lence. The great principle, God is love, is distinctly recognized, and 
upon that principle, as upon eternal rock, the soul rests its whole weight 
with all its cares and burdens. 

Yes, in the trials of life, however mysterious or overwhelming, ‘the 
religion of Christ comes with relief that nothing else supplies, and it is 
always the relief which is needed. Easily could I conduct you to scenes 
where you would witness conclusive exhibitions of this truth—where 
you would see the infinite difference between the power. of religion 
and the power of the world to sustain and cheer under similar calami- 
ties. Oh, yes, there is in Gilead a balm for the wounded spirit ; there 
is a Physician acquainted with your miseries, and able and willing to 
relieve. If any man thirst, says the sympathizing Savior, let him 
come unto me and drink. Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heaven laden, and I will give you rest. Casting yourself, perishing 
sinner, upon his mercy, you have a Savior who will not mock your 
confidence,—a friend who will not forsake you in adversity. If your 
way Shall lie through much tribulation, his promise is, As thy day 
shall thy strength be. 

O how true that religion is not a vain thing for you, because it is 
your life. Let me add that it is essential ; 

3. To your fitness for the eternal world. 

It is appointed unto men once to die. That body, on which you dote’ 
so fondly, and forthe feeding and clothing of which, your time and facul- 
ties are so largely engrossed, shall return to the earth as it was. That 
soul, now so criminally and cruelly neglected, shall return to God who 
gave it. In the hour of dissolution, when time shall close, and eterni- 
y open, if you feel anything, you will feel the need of something more 

an human to bear you up and cheer you in the gloomy vale. In that 
trying hour the believer can say, my heart and my flesh faileth, but 

ts the strength of my heart and my portion forever. Yea through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with 
me. Yes, and he can triumphantly challenge the king of terrors; O 
death where is thy sting? But if you are not then a Christian, you 
you will find the passage dreary and comfortless beyond description, 
And e’re the friends that weep around you shall have decided whether 
the soul has actually taken its departure, that soul will have made its 
appearance before a holy God, and received its sentence to depart un- 
il the final trump shall call it up for judgment. 
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The word of God is very explicit touching the preparation necessary 
to your admission into to Sony Depraved in nature, ye must be born 
again, or ye cannot see the kingdom of God. Guilty of actual trans- 
gression, ye must repent or perish. Condemned already, with the 
wrath of God abiding upon you, ye must be pardoned and restored to 
divine favor, or be punished with everlasting destruction from the 
presence of the Lord and the glory of his power. Great changes 
must take place in both the character and condition of your soul, or 
heaven’s gates will be closed against you. 


* None shall obtain admittance there 
But followers of the Lamb.” 


In this respect, then, religion is not a vain thing. for you, because it 
is your life—pre-eminently and emphatically your tire. Only by em- 
bracing the religion of Christ can these needful changes be effectuated. 
Dead in trespasses and sins, you are quickened by the Spirit of 
God and made a new creature ; your heart throbs with new principles, 
new affections, new desires, and you walk forth in newness of life. 
Penitent for your sins, condemning yourself and. justifying God,’ you 
are freely forgiven for Jesus’ sake. Sensible of your unworthi 
to appear before God, you are accepted upon the ground of the Savior’s 
merits and made welcome to all the blessings of the kingdom of heaven. 
He who bled on the cross, and now intercedes above, is made unto 
you Wisdom, Righteousness, Sanctification, and Redemption, so that 
you are complete in him. 

Thus personally and graciously interested in the Lord Jesus, you 
meet death with holy intrepidity, and rise with triumph to join the as- 
sembly around the throne, and help to swell the hallelujah that fills the 
eternal regions —Worthy is the Lamb that was slain— Hosanna in 
the highest! 

I speak as to wisemen. Isa ae that can do all this for you, a 
vain thing? Is that avain thing which alone can give you peace of 
conscience ; which alone can support you under the trials of life; 
which alone can light up the valley over which death stretches his 
gloomy shadow ; which alone can fit you for a place in the paradise 
above, and raise you to happy and eternal companionship with saints, 
and seraphs, and God? Itis your life. Without it, you are undone, 
now and forever. . 





A SHORT SERMON. 


‘Lord what wilt thou have me to do ?¥—Acts ix: 6. 


“A great many persons think they wish to enter God’s service, when 
they really do not. Ascertain first then, whether you desire to serve 
God, by considering what that service is. 

1. It will in the first place, require you to give up at once, every 
thing which he has forbidden. There are certain known and open 
sins condemned by his moral law, which must be entirely and for ever 
abandoned or you cannot be his. One man allows himself certain 

ractices in his dealings with others which his conscience secretly tells 

im are wrong, and he is unwilling to givethemup. His heart clings 
to them, and they stand like an impassable wall, between his soul 
salvation. Another is engaged in a calling, which is ruinous to the 
souls and bodies of his re. A third violates the Sabbath, by 
bringing into it secretly, his business or his pleasure, and a fourth in- 
dulges in habits which his own conscience and the word of God dis- 
tinctly condemn. They all perhaps think they wish to become Chris- 
tians,—and often say that they do not know how to begin! They 
read the Bible, and perhaps offer cold and formal prayers, and even 
take their place among en inquirers, but the way is dark before 
them. They find no peace or happiness in piety, but it is just because 
they are not willing to renounce the pleasures of sin. He therefore, 
who thinks he wishes to give himself up to God, should look carefully 
within, examine faithfully his conduct and character, and see whether 
there is nothing which he knows is wrong, and which he is neverthe- 
less unwilling to abandon ;—if there is, it is vain to think that he 
wishes to become a Christian. He prefers sin. 

2. It is not only necessary to renounce what God has forbidden, but 
to devote yourself to the work of doing what he requires. A large 
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portion of the human’ race seem to have no idea of the d with 


which were created.‘ Hence they seem fully satisfied with them- 


- selves if they are not doing any thing which can be shown to be posi- 
e 


tively in itself, wrong. seem never to think of the guilt of ne- 

Jecting the work which God has placed them here to do... A.man, 
E> example, will give himeelf. up entirely to the purmsit of pleura 
His whole time is employed in =e making enjoyments for him- 
self. He is careful perhaps not to fall into any immorality, and then 
he says, what harm can there be in a little innocent amusement. He 
thinks those are fanatical who object to such a life as he leads. Mis- 
taken man! ‘God has placed you in this world, not to amuse yourself, 
but to do a great work for him, and the charge against you is not so 
much the intrinsic wickedness of what you do, te guilt of neglect- 
ing what God has commanded you to do. 

A husbandman employs laborers to work in his vineyard, but instead 
of entering faithfully upon their work, they sit down upon a green 
bank and spend their hours in idleness, or else engage together in some 
athletic game. One, more faithful than the rest, attends to his duty, 
and perhaps points. the rest, occasionally, to the employer’s neglected 
work, and warns them of his displeasure. 

“ What a narrow-minded, fanatical fellow is this !” says one in re- 
ply. “ What harm can there be in a little innocent enjoyment ?” 

“None at all,” answers another. “Our employer is a benevolent 
man. His object is our happiness, and he wishes us to use the oppor- 
tunities for enjoyment which he puts into our hands. He cannot wish 
to interrupt our pleasures.” 

So saying they turned away from their faithful companion, and 
give themselves up again to their pleasures. Other laborers see the 
example of idleness and unfaithfulness which they set, and follow it; 
and they all quiet apprehension as to the future, by persuading them- 
selves that their employer is too merciful a man even to dismiss them 
from his service, and thus bring them and their innocent families to 
want and suffering. 

Tis just so with men. God stations them ‘in this world to accom- 
plish certain purposes which he plainly marks out. We are command- 
ed to devote our time and all our powers to the work of promoting holi- 
ness and happiness all around us, and of preparing ourselves and others 
for our final home. One man, neglecting these objects altogether, 
devotes himself entirely to the work of acquiring property, simply for 
the pleasure of feeling and saying that he possesses it. this -work 
he is entirely absorbed.. He rises early and lies down late ;_he is in- 
dustrious, and frugal, and watchful ; but the object of all is simply the 
increasing of his stores. He spends his life in this work, never think - 
ing of what God has given him to do in this world, or if, he thinks of 
it, he has no intention of doing it. The unhappy man must ‘ind at 
last, that though there may be, in itself, no sin in acquiring property, 
there is great sin in — a whole life in the entire neglect of the 
real business which God assigned him.. 
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70 THE NATIONAL PREACHER. 


If then, you think you desire to become a Christian, consider wheta. 

er you are willing to do, in this world, the work which God has assi 
ed to you, or whether you prefer employing yourself about some other, 
It is in vain to say that other employment is innocent, in itself. Yoy 
cannot be God’s servant without being willing to do:his work. Ang 
what is that work? Why, that you should first study to’ improve 
your own character in holiness, and that you should endeavor to ac. 
quire and to preserve property and influence as a means of doing good 
to others,—of promoting the prosperity, and happiness, and welfare of 
your neighbors, and the community in which you dwell, relieving the 
sick and the suffering, and advancing the cause of universal know] 
piety and happiness. Are you willing to engage in this work? If 
not, do not vainly imagine you wish to be a Christian. 

3. One thing more is necessary. I have said you must be willing 
to abandon all sinful practices, and to engage at once in God’s work. 
You must-also be willing that your adherance to the cause of God and 
religion should be openly known. Many persons wish to come and 
make secret peace with God, because pride remonstrates against an 
open admission of his claims. But this will not do. You cannot in 
this way render your Maker that efficient service which his cause re- 
quires ; and besides, since you have been openly in the wrong, it is 
right for him to insist upon your openly admitting it, and making your 
repentance as public as your sin. 

Now these three things are most manifestly implied in entering God’s 
service. To pretend to choose his service without being willing to do 
these things, is plainly absurd. Any one then can easily tell whether 
he does or does not wish to enter this service. Are you ready to aban- 
don at once all known sin, and to engage in the work of co-operating 
with God, and to do it openly, so that your return to duty may be 
known. [If you are willing, the return is The great atonement 
for all your past sins has been made, and the way is entirely open for 
= coming at once to God and surrendering soul and body, time, ta- 
ents, influence and property to his work. He will assuredly accept the 
surrender, and it is one which it is easy to make. 

4. It must be made deliberately and solemnly. All its validity de- 
pends upon its being sincere and honest; but the more formal it is in 
manner, the better. The first great covenant which God. made with 
the Hebrews was executed in writing, and deposited with solemn cere- 
mony in a gilded box, which was carried with them in their oe 
for many years. So let the Christian now make his covenant with 
God. t it be a deliberate and formal and solemn act. If he utters 
aloud in his hour of solitude, the words of consecration, the work will 
be more effectually done than if he breathes them in silence, and to re- 
duce them to writing and sign them with his name, and then read them 
solemnly before God, will be better still. It should be done deliber- 
ately, as a most solemn and binding act. God will be a witness, and 
if you are sincere, he will be bound by it himself as your perpetual pro- 
tector and friend. Such a covenant might be 20 fallow. 
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COVENANT. 


“Oh my Maker, I will henceforth have thee for my master, and I 
will be thy servant. I stop here, in my neglect of thy commands. I 
stop here in my life of irreligion and selfish pursuit of worldly good. 
I will now begin to serve thee. This body is thine ; thou hast created 
it and preserved it, and hast given to it all its powers. I have used it 
thus far for my own purposes, but hencefortlr I will use it for thine. 
This intellect I surrender to thee. _I have employed its powers in de- 
vising and executing my own selfish plans, but from this time it is sa- 
éred to the service of God. This wealth and this influence which thou 
hast given me, shall henceforth be devoted to the purposes for which 
they were bestowed. I will give myself to the work of doing good. 
I will seek my employment and my happiness in co-operating with 
thee in carrying forward thy plans, for removing suffering, and draw- 
ing men away from sin. Lord receive me as a servant and follower. 
Make me wholly thine own. Help me to begin immediately my new 
work, and to persevere in itto the end. Encourage and strengthen me. 
When difficulties and trials press about me, wilt thou sympathize with 
me and come to my help. When I shall stray again from duty, and 
forget this my solemn covenant ‘with thee, restore my backsliding feet, 

grant me forgiveness and peace. Watch over me to thie oa, and 
thus prepare me for a more faithful and a happier service in another 
world. 

In thus coming to thee to commence a new life in thy service, all 
my hope for forgiveness for my past sins, and guidance and help for 
the future is in thine undeserved mercy, through Jesus Christ who died 
forme. I would be crucified with him, and thus bringing to a close 
my life of sin, I would henceforth live a new life ‘by faith in the Son 
of God, who loved me and gave himself for me.’” 


Now who is there, young or old, high or low, rich or poor, who 
does not perfectly understand what is meant by such a surrender of 
himself to God as this. There are doubtless many, who do not wish 
thus to enter into their Maker’s service; they choose to continue in 
their own; but it is difficult to conceive how any one can say that he 
does not perfectly understand how to do this, if he is only inclined to 
do it, or can deny that entering thus into the service of God is the 
plain and unquestionable duty of every intelligent being whom he has 
formed. They therefore, whodo not begin at once to serve their Maker, 
neglect their duty, not because they do not know how to doit, but be- 
cause they do not wish todo it. They love better the pleasures of sin.” 
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‘THE PRAYER OF THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 


“ Gently, my Savior, let me down 
To slumber in the armsof death : 
I rest my'soulon Thee alone, 
F’en till my last-expiring breath. 


Death’s dreadful sting has lost its power : 
A ransom’d sinner, sav’d by grace, 

Lives but to-di¢, and die-no more, 
Unveil’d to see thy blissful face. 


’ Soon will the storm of life be o’er, 
And I shall enter endless rest : 
There shall I live to sin no more, 
And bless thy name forever blest. 


Dear Savior, let thy will be done ; 

Like yielding clay I humbly lie, 

May every murmuring thought be gone, 
Most peacefully resign’d to die.” 





